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He may be beh®lden to experience and acquired notions, 3 * interject. Hem! [Latin.] 
where he thinks he has not the leaft help from them. Locke. To Hem. v. a. 

So great is the ftupidity of fome of thofe, that they may i. Toclofe the edge of cloath by a hem or double border fewed 


have no fenfe of the help adminiftred to them. Smalridge 

2 . That which forwards or promotes. 

Coral is in ufe as an help to the teeth of children. Bacon. 

3. That which gives help. 

Though thefe contrivances increafe the power, yet they 
proportion ably protradt the time : that which by fuch helps one 
man may do in a hundred days, may be done by the imme¬ 
diate ftrength of a hundred men in one day. Wilkins. 

Virtue is a friend and an help to nature ; but it is vice and 
luxury that deftroys it, and the difeafes of intemperance are 
the natural product of the fins of intemperance. South. 

Another help St. Paul himfelf affords us towards the attain¬ 
ing the true meaning contained in his epiftles. Locke . 

4. Remedy. 

There is no help for it, but he muft be taught accordingly 
to comply with that faulty way of writing. Holder on Speech. 

He'lper. n.f [from help.] 

1. An afiiftant; an auxiliary; an aider; one that helps or aflifts. 

There was not any left, nor any helper for Ifrael. 2 Kings. 

We ought to receive fuch, that we might be fellow helpers 
to the truth. 3 Jo. viii. 

It is impoffible for that man to defpair who remembers that 
his helper is omnipotent. 'Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2 . One that adminifters remedy. 

Compaffion, the mother of tears, is not always a mere idle 
fpedlator, but an helper oftentimes of evils. More. 

3. A fupernumerary fervant. 

I live in the corner of a vaft unfurnifhed houfe: my family 
confifts of a fteward, a groom, a helper in the liable, a foot¬ 
man, and an old maid. Swift to Pope. 

4. One that fupplies with any thing wanted. 

Heaven 

Hath brought me up to be your daughter’s dower. 

As it hath fated her to be my motive 

And helper to a hufband. Shak. M’s well that ends well. 

Ke'lpful. adj. [help and full.] 

I. Ufeful; that which gives afliftance. 

Let’s fight with gentle words, 

’Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful fwords. Sh. 

He orders all the fuccours which they bring; 

The helpful and the good about him run, 

And form an army. Dryden’s Ann. Mirah. 

2 : Wholfome; falutary. 

A fkilful chymift can as well, by reparation of vifible ele¬ 
ments, draw helpful medicines out of poifon, as poifon out of 
the moft healthful herbs. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

He'jlpless. adj. [from help.] 

1. Wanting power to fuccour one’s felf. 

One dire {hot 

Clofe by the.board the prince’s main-mad bore; 

All three now helplefs by each other lie. Dryd. Ann. Mirah. 

Let our enemies rage and perfecute the poor and the h'elplefs ; 
but let it be our glory to be pure and peaceable. Rogers. 

2. Wanting fupport or afliftance. 

How (hall I then your helplefs fame defend ? 

’Twill then be infamy to feem your friend. Pope. 

3. Irremediable; admitting no help. 

Sijch helplefs harms it’s better hidden keep. 

Than rip up grief, where it may not avail. Fairy Sheen. _ CU P 

4. Unfupplied ; void. 

Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 

Helplefs of all that human wants require. Dryden. 


He'lplessly. adv. [from helplefs.] Without fuccour; with¬ 
out ability. 

He'lplessness. n.f. [from helplefs.] Want of fuccour; want 
of ability. 

Helter-skelt: R. adv. [As Skinner fancies, from J^eolpreja 
yceabo, the darknefs of hell; hell, fays he, being a place of 
confufion.] In a hurry; without order ; tumultuoufly. 

Sir John, I am thy Piftol, and thy friend ; 

And belter-Jkelter have I rode to England, 

And tidings do I bring. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

He had no fooner turned his back but they were at it helter- 
Jkelter, throwing books at one another’s heads. L EJlrange. 

Helve, n.f. [belpe, Saxon.] The handle of an axe. 

The flipping of an axe from the helve , whereby another is 
flain, was the work of God himfelf. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

To Helve, v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with a helve or 
handle. 

Hem. n. f. [ })em, Saxon. ] 

1. The edge of a garment doubled and fewed to keep the threads 
from fpreading. 

Rowlers muft be made of even cloth, white and gentle, 
without hem , feam, or thread hanging by. Wifefian. 

2, [ Hemmen, Dutch.] The noife uttered by a fudden and violent 
expiration of the breath. 

I would try if I could cry hem , and have him. Shakefpeare. 
He loves to clear his pipes in good air,- and is not a little 
pleafed with any one who takes notice of the ftrength which 


together. 

2. To border; to edge. 

All the (kirt about 

Was hem d with golden fringe. Fairy Sueen h " 

Along the {hoar of filver itreaming Thames, ^ \ ' U ’ 

Whofe ruflhy bank, the which his river hems . S f enf 

3. To enclofe; to environ; to confine; to {hut. r ' 

So of either fide, ftretching itfelf in a narrow length, was 
it hemmed in by woody hills, as if indeed nature had meant 
therein to make a place for beholders. Sidney , b u 

What lets us then the great Jerufalem ' ’ •* 

With valiant fquadrons round about to hem. Fairfax, b i 
Why, Neptune, haft thou made us ftand alone, 

Divided from the world for this, fay they; 

Flemm’d in to be a fpoil to tyranny, 

Leaving afflidlion hence no way to fly ? Daniel’s Civ, War, 

I hurry me in hafte away, 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemm’d by a triple circle round, 

Chequer’d with ribbons, blue and green. p c p g 

To Hem. v. n. [hemmen, Dutch.] To utter a noife bv violent 
expulfton of the breath. 

He'micrany. n.f. [rj//.i<ru, half, and xqclvtov, the flcull, or 
head.] A pain that affe&s only one part of the head at a 
time. e y Quincy. 

He'micycle. n. f. [n'pxuxA(^.] A half round. 

H e'mina. n.f. An ancient meafure : now ufed in medicine to 
fignify about ten ounces in meafure. Quincy. 

He'miplegy. n.f. [yy.i(rv, half, and nX'/icrtrco, to ftrike or feize.J 
A pally, or any nervous affedlion relating thereunto, that 
feizes one fide at a time; fome partial diforder of the ner¬ 
vous fyftem. 

HE'MISPHERE. n.f, [ vy^<s(pdtqiov ; hemifpkere , French.] 
The half of a globe when it is fuppofed to be cut through its 
centre in the plane of one of its greateft circles. 

That place is earth, the feat of man; that light 
His day, which elfe, as th’ ether hemifpkere, 

Night would invade. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. iii, 

God faw the light was good, 

And light from darknefs by the hemifpkere 
Divided. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. vii, 

A hill 

Of Paradife, the higheft from whofe top 
The hemifphere of earth, in cleareft ken 
Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpedl lay. Milt.P.L. 
The fun is more powerful in the northern hemijjbere, and 
in the apogeum ; for therein his motion is flower. Brown. 

In open profpedl nothing bounds our eye. 

Until the earth feems join’d unto the Iky; 

So in this heinijphere our utmoft view 

Is only bounded by our king arid you. Dryden. 

Hemispherical. 7 adj. [from hemifhere.] Half round; 

Hemisphe'rick. 3 containing half a globe. 

The thin film of water fwells above the furface of the 
water it fwims on, and commonly conftitutes bemifpherical 
bodies with it. Fofe. 

A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an bernijlb- 
rick figure, in much the fame manner as an acorn in its 
CU p. Woodward on Fofils. 

He'mistick. n.f. [yyirfaioi ; hemifiche, Fr.] Half a veiie. 
Fie broke off in the hemijlick , or midft of the verfe; but 
feized, as it were, with a divine fury, he made up the latter 
part of the hemijlick. Dryden s Dufrefny ■ 

He'mlock. n.f. j?eniloc, Saxon.] An herb. 

The leaves are cut into many minute fegments: the petals 
of the flower are bifid, heart-fhaped, and unequal : the flowc* 
is fucceeded by two fhort chanelled feeds. Gne lort is f° me ' 
times ufed in medicine, though it is noxious; but the hem¬ 
lock of the ancients, which was fuch deadly poifon, is g ene * 
rally fuppofed different. Miller. 

He was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea, finging aloud ; 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, t 
With hardocks, hemlock. Skakefp. R l}l S car ’ 

We cannot with certainty affirm, that no man can be nou- 
rifhed by wood or ftones, or that all men will bepoifone ) 
hemlock: , . ^ M 

Hemorrhage. \ n 'f; [ oclu.opfooyU ; hemarragie, French.J 

He'morrhagy. S violent flux of blood. „ 

Great hemorrhagy fucceeds the reparation. # r uch 
Twenty days falling will not diminilh its quantity 
as one great hemorrhage. Arbuthnot on ltm ‘, -j 

HEMORRHOIDS, n.f [aifiafpdJtt; hemorrhoids,**™^ 
The piles ; the emrods. 


He'morrhoidal 


1 got the hemorrhoids. , •/. ] 

>al. adj. [ hemorrhoidal , Fr. from hentorr j 


he Hill exerts in his morning hems. 


Addifon’s Spectator. 


Belonging to the veins in the fundament. rr kiM 

Befides there are hemorrhages from the nofe and herno 
veins, and fluxes of rheum. Bay on ire 
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HEN 

On™Kte3, U fpouting hemorrhoidal Uooi. Garth’s Difpmfat. 

HEMP, n.f [fmenep, Saxon; hanipe, Dutch.] A fibrous plant 
of which coarfe linen and ropes are made. 

It hath digitated leaves oppofite to one another: the flowers 
have no vifible petals; it is male and female in different plants. 
It is propagated in the rich fenny parts of Lincolnflnre in great 
quantities for its bark, which is ufeful for cordage, cloth, &c. 
and the feed affords an oil ufed in medicine. Miller. 

Let gallows gb for dog; let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shakej. Jrlen. V. 

Hemp and flax are commodities that deferve encouragement, 
both for their ufefulnefs and profit. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Hemp Agrimony, n.f. A plant. , 

The common hemp agrimony is found wild by ditches and 

fides of rivers. Miller. 

Ke'mpen. adj. [from hemp ] Made of hemp. 

In foul reproach of knighthood’s fair degree. 

About his neck a hempen rope he wears. Fairy ghteen, b. i. 

Behold 

Upon the hempen tackle {hip-boys climbing. Shak. Hen. V. 
Ye {hall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a 
hatchet. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. p. iii. 

I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee; 

He wift not when the hempen firing I drew. - Gay. 

HEN. n.f. [}>enne, Saxon and Dutch; han, German, a cock.] 

1. The female of a houfe-cock. 

2. The female of any land-fowl. 

The peacock, pheafant, and goldfinch cocks have glorious 
colours ; the hens have not. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Whilft the hen bird is covering her eggs, the male generally 
takes his ftand up'on a neighbouring bough within her hear¬ 
ing, and by that means diverts her with his fongs during the 
whole time of her fitting. Addifon’s Spectator. 

The wild duck hence 

O’er the rough mofs, and o’er the tracklefs wafte 

The heath hen flutters. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Hen-driver, n.f. [ben and driver.] A kind of hawk. 

The hen-driver I forbear to name. Walton’s Angler. 

HeR-harm. \ n 'f- A kind of kite. Ainfw. So called 

He'n-harrier, 3 probably from deftroying chickens. 

Hen-hearted, adj. [hen and heart.] Daftardly; cowardly; 
like a hen. A low word. 

Hen-pecked, adj. [hen and pecked.] Governed by the wife. 

A ftepdame too I have, a curfed {he, 

Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me. Dryd . Virgil. 
The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked , which was 
impoflible, by fuch a mild-fpirited woman as his wife. Arbuthn. 

He n-roost. n.f. [hen and rofl.] The place where the poultry 
reft. 

Many a poor devil {lands to a whipping poll for the pilfer¬ 
ing of a filver fpoon, or the robbing of a hen-roof. L’Eflr. 

Her houfe is frequented by a company of rogues, whom 
{he encourageth to rob his hen-roofs. Swift. 

If a man profecutes gipfies with fev^ity, his hen-roof is fure 
to pay for it. Addifon’s Spectator. 

They oft have fally’d out to pillage 
The hen-roofs of fome peaceful village. Tickell. 

Hens-feet. n.f. A kind of plant. Ainfworth . 

He'nbane. n.f. [hyofeyamus , Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are f©ft and hairy, growing alternately upon the 
branches: the cup of the flower is fiiort, bell-{haped, and 
divided into five fegments: the flower confifts of one leaf, 
the bottom part of which is tubelofe, but is expanded at the 
top, and divided into five fegments, having five obtufe {la¬ 
mina : the fruit, which is inclofed within the calyx, refembles 
a pot with a cover to it, and is divided by a partition into two 
cells, which contain many fmall feeds. It is very often found 
growing upon the fides of banks and old dunghills. This is a 
very poifonous plant. Miller. 

That to which old Socrates was curs’d. 

Or henbane juice, to fwell ’em ’till they burft. Dryden. 

He'nbit. n.f A plant. ; 

In a fcarcity in Silefia a rumour was fpread of its raining 
millet-feed; but it was found to be*only the feeds of the ivy- 
fpeedwell, or fmall henbit. Derhams Pbyf. Theology. 
ENLii. adv. or interj. [fteonan, Saxon; henries > old EngliKh.] 

* * xrom this place to another. 

Difcharge my follow’rs ; let them hence away, 
from Richard’s night to Bolinbroke’s fair day. Shak. R, II. 

. Th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence. Milton’s P L. 

A fullen prudence drew thee hence 

2. Away 1 ” to^diftance?"^ * mpert ‘ nence ‘ **/—• 

Be not found here; hence with your little ones. Shak.Macb■ 

At : 7 { lZr h d . enial , va,n ; and c °y excufe. Milton. 

J Ata cliltance ; m other place. 

Why ihould I then be falfe, fince it is true 

An ^ dle !? ere ’ and , Iive hmu fe y ttuth ? Shahfpem-e. 

All members of our caufe, both here and hence, ' * 

a P 1 nat , arC in ‘ lnewed t0 a&ion. Shakefb Henrv TV 

4 - From this time; in the future. Jf ‘ } 


E F 

He who can reafen well to-day about one fort of matters, 
cannot at all reafon to-day about others, though perhaps a year 
hence he may. , Locke. 

Let not pofterity a thoufand years hence look for truth in the 
voluminous annals of pedants. . Arbuthnot. 

5. For this reafon; in confequence of this. 

Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear of the Lora 
the beginning of wifdcm. fillotfon , Sermon \. 

6. From this caufe; from this ground. 

By too ftrong a projedlile motion the aliment tends to pu¬ 
trefaction: hence may be deduced the force of exercife in help¬ 
ing digeftion. _ Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

7. From thisfource; from this original; from this {lore. 

My Flora was my fun; for as 
One iun, fo but one Flora was: 

All other faces borrowed hence 

Their light and grace, as ftars do thence. Suckling. 

8. From hence is a vitious expreffion, which crept into ufe even 
among good authors, as the original force of the word hence 
was gradually forgotten. 

An ancient author prophefy’d from hence , 

Behold on Latian ftiores a foreign prince ! 

From the fame parts of heav’n his navy Hands, 

To the fame parts on earth. Dryden’s AEn. b vii. 

To Hence, v. a. [from the adverb.] To fend off; to difpatch 
to a diftance. Obfolete. 

Go, bawling cur ! thy hungry maw go fill 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to me; 

With that his dog he henc’d, his flock he curft. Sidney. 

Hencefo'rth. adv. []?enonj:op^, Saxon.] From this time 
forward. 

Thanes and kinfmen, 

Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Never henceforth fhall I joy again; 

Never, oh never, ftiall I fee more joy. Shakef. Henry MI. 

Happier thou may’ft be, worthier can’ll not be ; 

Tafte this, and bo henceforth among the gods, 

Thyfelf a goddefs. Miltons Par. Lof , b. V. 

I never from thy fide henceforth will ftray, 

’Till day droop. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. xi. 

If we ti^eat gallant foldiers in this fort. 

Who then henceforth to our defence will come ? Dryden. 

Henceforward, adv. [hence and forward, ^ From this time 
to all futurity. 

Henceforward will I bear 

Upon my target three fair {Lining funs. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Henceforward it {hall be treafon for any that calls me other 
than lord Mortimer. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Pardon, I befeech you ; 

Henceforward I am ever rul’d by you. Shak. Rrmeo andjul. 
The royal academy will admit henceforward only fuch who 
are endued with good qualities. Dryden’s Difrefnoy. 

He'nchman. n.f. Qyvnc, a fervant, and man, Skinner ; 

a horfe, and man., Spelmanf] A page; an attendant. Ob¬ 
folete. 

Why Ihould Titania crofs her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy. 

To be my henchman. Shakefpeare’s Midf Night’s Dream. 

Three henchmen were for ev’ry knight allign’d. 

All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. Dryden. 

To Hend. v. a. [ben^an, Saxon, from kendo, low Latin, which 
feems borrowed from hand or bond, Teutonick.] 

1. To feize ; to lay hold on. 

With that the fergeants hent the young man ftout, 

And bound him likewife in a wcrthlefs chain. Fairfax , b. ii. 

2. To croud; to furround. Perhaps the following paffao-e is 

corrupt, and fliould be read hemmed, ° 

The generous and graveft citizens 
Have hent the gates, and very near upon 
^ The duke is entering Sbakefp. Mcaf. for Meafwe. 

Hendecagon, n.f [zvfexcc and ycoAcc.] A figure of eleven 
fides or angles. 

Hepa^tical. 7 adj. [hepaticus, Latin; hepatique, French, from 

Hepa tick. 3 rt-n-oso.] Belonging to the liver. 

If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ftomach blood- if 
red and copious, it’s hepatick. Harvey on Coemptions. 

I he cyftick gall is thick, and intenfely bitter; the hetatick 
gall is more fluid, and not fo bitter. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 
JntPs. n.J. Hawthorn-berries, commonly written hits. Ainlw 
n hard Winters there is obferved great plenty of heps and 
haws, which preferve the fmall birds from ftarving. Bacon 

ZAdfdW ^ Having feven ca- 

HE'PTAGON. n.f [heptagone, French ; IVl* and Vuvi'a.] A 
figure with feven fides or angles. / J 

HE f^' G ° NAL - ■* [ from/ 4 W»-J Having feven angles or 

He'ptarchy. n.f. [heptarchie, Fr. M* and a W„\] A feven- 
fold government, J n 

In the Saxon heptarchy I find little noted of arms, albeit the 

Whom the )' dercended , ufcd Ihields. Camden 

8 EnsIa " d be = an not £0 ^ a people, when Alfred reduced ii 
♦ into 
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